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btyle, and Unity of Style are the much used and 
abused watch-words of modern art-industry, and the 
different interpretations of them are almost as numerous 
as their advocates. Indeed we may openly confess that, as 
we have grown in years, our ideas on the subject have 
expanded, and the more occasion we have had to look 
into the art-creations of past ages, the more those ideas 
have changed. 

The great question of Style, both in the Fine and 
■ffieful Arts touches everything and everybody; both 
tBe highly favored disciples of the Muses who, gifted 
with genius, devote themselves to their service, and the 
enlightened patron and amateur who, with an open eye 
and true understanding for beauty in art, take delight 
in the contemplation and study of its productions. Con- 
sidering the general interest of the subject therefore, we 
may presume to discuss questions, perhaps apparently 
insignificant, but in reality of great range and impor- 
tance, many a genius who overlooked them at first having 
afterwards found them a stumbling block. 
|. We shall not preach the dogma of a New Style, 
but restrict ourselves to asserting that if there is only 
one art, there is only one style. 

Every one of the different branches or periods of 
art has its own historical development, closely asso- 
ciated with the intellectual culture and genius of the 
age. Can it be otherwise with Style, the natural guide 
and support of Art, with which the latter can never 
dispense? Style is order and law in Art; it is in a more 
restricted sense the tangible form and structural embodi- 
ment in which the ever-changing character of the day 
is constantly reproducing its own image. Its development 
is the result of the art-creations of the period, all inti- 
mately connected, and dependant, as well on the means 
of construction and manufacture known at the time, as- 
on the evervarying currents of the intellectual life and 
characteristic genius of the day. 
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It is only by cultivating the domain of form of any 
style or period in art, by possessing ourselves of its genius 
and characteristic featiires, and studying its means of 
cohstruction or wdrkmansMp, and the material which is 
the medium for the form of expression, that we can have 
a clear conception of the style itself. Unfortunately many 
artists of the present time, laboring under the false im- 
pression that design is everything, study rather on the 
surface of the paper what is most expressively illustrated 
in niuseums and workshops: It is greatly to be regretted 
that, with all the restless activity of the day, and the 
rich inheritance df forms of. past periods, there is a want 
of guiding genius in art. Eeproduction and adaptation of 
the past, all strangely thrown together, meet us all 
around in bur dwellings, shopwindows, workshops, and 
exhibitions; ^ and few only are the genuine creations of 
original genius and true art. 

Examining the characteristic features ahd origin of 
some styles, we remark, in the Grecian many Egyptian 
elements, the Greeks elaborating without scruple every- 
thing which answered their own idea and exquisite fee- 
ling for perfection of form. Gothic art also, even during 
the best period, is imbued with Komanesque and Oriental 
motives of ornament, which in their turn receive the 
impress of its spirit and character; the Renaissance espe- 
cially lived by borrowing and adapting, but it has the 
great merit of having done so with such grace and ori- 
ginality as to elaborate it into a style of its own, of great 
breadth of design and harmony of deta.il, and thoroughly 
appropriate to the great power and tendencies of the 
epoch. We moderns, however, do some times just the 
reverse, indulging either in servile imitation or rejecting 
everything that may remind us of past periods in art. 
Thus we pass from one extreme to the other, being apt 
to lose sight of the movement of the day and the genius 
of the nineteenth century, from the fact that we our- 
selves are included in it. The laws and principles of 
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art are immutable, the sun which shone on Homer still 
shines upon us, but age and intellectual culture have 
advanced; our wants, technical powers, achievements, and 
climate are different. Is it right to build our churches 
in Gothique or Komanesque styles, living as we do in an 
era entirely devoid of the highly religious tendencies, 
and the spiritual current of that eminently monastic and 
chivalrous age which left its stamp on the mouldering 
relics of that time past all recall? Where, however, the 
conditions' under which the style of a former period 
flourished remain the same we need not be afraid to 
revive and cultivate it. 

To the dwelling, Gothic art, casting off some of its 
severity in exchange for comfort, has added something of 
the magnificence and luxuiy of Eastern life. StiU more 
have we the task in our day, to construct and furnish 
dwelling-rooms, answering and anticipating the demands, 
both of modern comfort and art; for intellectual refine- 
ment and the perfection of our technical resources have 
implanted in us the taste for many things we cannot 
now spare, of which our predecessors had not the shadow 
of an idea. What more beautiful task than to provide 
a new future for the gigantic or griginal genius of me- 
chanical power, and to guide the different branches of 
industry dependant on it into the realm of art? Why 
should we condemn ourselves to feeble reproductions or 
uncertain vacillating endeavours for originality? Let us 
look at the consequences of mere . copying from Grecian 
and Roman models : The ornaments of some durable ma- 
terial, such as stone, clay and metal have become tradi- 
tional, and by some scanty paintings here and there we 
may guess at the ornamentation of glass, patterns for 
weaving , etc. In order to keep strictly to the frag- 
mentary specimens of the style of ornament, our advo- 
cates for -the Antique copy the stone ornament on glass, 
textile fabrics, etc!, not considering that, by dint of over- 
taxed precaution, they commit the greatest offence against 
the truest style of ornament, viz., that of absence of 
all adaptation to the object, material, and mode of manu- 
facture. If the artist is thoroughly imbued with the 
character of Grecian art, let his inventive genius have 
free scope, to make his design in conformity to the pur- 
pose, material, and structure of the object, without any 
servile reproduction of traditional forms. Much rather 
would we see now and then some less perfect but | 



free and original- creation of the artist, than a dead 
copy, quite out of place. Very differently and more 
beautifully does marble take shape under the strokes 
of the chisel than the freestone;- wood""^too is carved 
differently from stone; and it is therefore eii^irely wrong 
to use for everything the same pattern-hke forms of the 
few fragments still extant. Especially in the Useful Arts, 
adaptation to the purpose and material of the object'is the 
first principle, and how often do we offend against it'^iin 
the most outrageous manner! For the public in generaP^ 
nothing is Gothic which does not show the pointed 
arch, for they neither know its origin, nor can they 
often distinguish between the decline of Gothic Art and 
the time of its height; and everything that is round- 
arched they consider Romanesque in Style. For many 
a liberal application of the principles of ornamental art, 
revealed in Egyptian and Grecian works, i. e., that of 
idealising instead of copying the types of nature, does 
not yet exist. Restricting themselves within the narrow 
limits of Antiquity they renounce their own individuality, 
their own power of creation, and their right and liberty 
to give form and expression to the spirit of the epoch. 
This restriction which has some sense only for the art- 
student and pseudo-artist, living from plagiarism, leads 
to the very worst of reactions. Nothing can compensate 
for the deadening of our innate artistic life by servile 
copying of ancient periods in art, without considering 
the intellectual movement and character of the present 
time. The rich source of new combinations is not yet 
exhausted, the rythmical play of forms and lines shows 
still the same infinite variety as of old, and countless 
are the types of nature which spring up every year|pn 
fields and meadows. With the increasing prosperity of 
the people grows the demand for an artistic treatment of 
their daily surroundings. One style may reign here, i. e., 
the eternal law of beauty, and the great works of the 
old masters may be the connecting link, to lead to a 
natural and iree expression of our wants and feelings. 
As long as we do not feel the power of original 
invention in Ornamental Art strong enough to throw 
away the leading strings of traditional forms, and to 
take the good where we find it and to assimilate it 
with our own ideas, so long let us hold fast to that 
system which must guide the artist until he is able him- 
self to be its guide. 



